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and deduction. We know that in the case of light and heat sense-impression may be produced by energy alone apart from matter. If some sense-impressions are so produced, no difficulty remains in supposing that they may all arise in the same way. II rfy a gue le premier pas qui coute. Every physicist admits that some inertia is of electrical origin. But in doing so, the principle of immaterial inertia is conceded. Logically there can be no objection to supposing that the whole of inertia may be due to the same origin. The ordinary induction ot electric currents may make the difficulty seem less.
The tendency of recent physical science, then, is to obliterate the distinction between matter and energy. The Universe no longer seems to be occupied by two fundamentally different forms of existence. It is simply the seat of electrons, which give rise to what we know as matter and energy, manifesting themselves in a great variety of different forms. True, we still have a dualism at the root of all phenomena. If it is no longer the dualism of matter and energy, it is that of positive and negative electricity. But the contrast between these two is far more easily bridged by the mind than the contrast between matter and energy. They are the same kind of existence; the same laws apply equally to both; their effects upon the neutral environment are in all cases identical. We have approached, by this doctrine, far nearer to the complete unification of knowledge, which has long been the goal of philosophy.
We pass now from the consideration of matter to that of energy, in its normal and recognized form. The most fundamental law of energy, as already stated, is that of its permanence. Like matter, it is capable neither of being destroyed nor created, but only of changing its form. Light can change into heat, heat into electricity, electricity into motion, and so on; but the sum-total of the energy remains unaltered. For every disappearance of energy in one form,